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to avert the war in 1793, we have already seen. The first con-
ference took place on July 6.

It is unnecessary to relate in minute detail the negotiations
that followed. On the English side the extreme desire of Pitt
to make peace is beyond reasonable doubt. Canning, who was.
now his closest confidant, wrote a melancholy private letter to
Ellis, who was attached to Lord Malmesbury's embassy, in which
he disclosed the situation with perfect frankness. 'Were I
writing to you,7 he said, c on December 13 last, instead of the
present July 13, could I have thought with patience of re-
nunciation and restitution unaccompanied by cessions to balance
and compensate them ? But we cannot and must not disguise
our situation from ourselves. If peace is to be had, we must
have it. I firmly believe that we must, and it is a belief that
strengthens every day. When Windham says we must not,
I ask him, " Can we have war? " It is out of the question,
we have not the means; we have not what is of all means the
most essential, the mind. If we are not at peace, we shall be at
nothing. . . . For my part, I adjourn my objects of honour and
happiness for this country, beyond the grave of our military and
political consequence which you are now digging at Lille. I
believe in our resurrection, and find my only comfort in it.
. . . We can break off upon nothing but what will rouse us
from sleep and stupidity into a new life and action. . . . We
are now soulless and spiritless.51

How strangely imperfect is all political prescience ! Who
could have imagined from such a picture, that England was still
destined to struggle on through no less than eighteen years of
desperate warfare, to a final triumph ? Or, looking backwards,
who could have imagined when Pitt reluctantly engaged in 1793,
with the support of almost all Europe, in a conflict with a
country which seemed utterly disorganised by revolution, that
the great and haughty minister of England would be compelled
within four years, and in almost absolute isolation, to sue for a
peace not less really disadvantageous and scarcely less humi-
liating to England, than that of 1783 ? Pitt was prepared to
acknowledge Belgium to be a French province, and Holland a
French vassal; to acknowledge all the French conquests in
1 Malmesbury Correspondence, iii. 397, 398.